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SALEM RESIDENCE 



COLTN CAMPBELL COOPER 



AWARDED THE BEAL PRIZE 



THE NEW YORK WATER COLOR 
CLUBS EXHIBITION 



SOME months ago the New York 
Water Color Club determined to try 
a daring experiment — to limit the width 
of the frames in its next annual exhibition 
to two inches over all, including mats. At 
the time the announcement was made 
some murmuring was heard among the 
painters, but now few if any would not 
declare the experiment to have been a 
success. 

The twenty-second annual exhibition 
of the New York Water Color Club, 
which opened in the Fine Arts Galleries 
on October 28th and closed on November 
20th, was an exhibition of pictures, not 
frames, and of pictures almost all of 
which were worth remembering. 

The impression upon entering the gal- 



leries was immediately favorable, and 
upon inspection was strengthened and 
confirmed. It was an excellent show. 
The average was extraordinarily high, 
and one who gave it serious consideration 
had reason to wonder where so many 
good painters had come from, and where 
they kept themselves the other eleven 
months of the year. It was not those of 
established reputation who made this ex- 
hibition what it was, but the younger men 
and women whose names as set down in 
the catalogue had an unfamiliar look even 
to the habitual exhibition visitor. 

This was essentially encouraging as 
progress is made, not so much by leaps 
and bounds, as by the uplift of the mass, 
by concerted movement. Here were more 
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THE VISIT 



ALICE SCHILLE 



than three hundred pictures, painted by 
about half that number of painters, each 
manifesting keen artistic perception, gen- 
uine artistic feeling and a decided feeling 
for beauty in some form or shape. What 
is more, it was not by far the expres- 
sion of a refined dilettanteism, but a 
healthy, vigorous, open-eyed youth that 
rejoiced in its power and opportunity. 
The pictures were colorful, strong and 
convincing, intimate in a way that water 
color as a medium both invites and per- 
mits, interpretative, but not vague nor 
uncertain. 

The Beal prize, which is the only 
award given in this exhibition, went to 
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Colin Campbell Cooper for a painting 
of an old private residence — a fine, old, 
brick mansion — in Salem, Massachusetts, 
across the face of which the sunshine 
played with flickering tree shadows. 
That it is an excellent architectural por- 
trait will be seen by the reproduction, 
but it is something more than this, for 
it has colorful charm, atmosphere, senti- 
ment. Mr. Cooper showed other works 
of admirable quality, but none perhaps 
quite up to this one in spontaneity and 
significance. 

There was a group of water colors by 
Childe Hassam, each in a different mood 
and yet all quite characteristic. The 
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extreme neo-impressionism was exempli- 
fied in a group of water colors by David 
B. Milne, whose work did not lack in- 
terest if perchance it was found wanting 
in charm. 

Alice Schille's contributions were in- 
teresting, as usual, and possessed more 
depth of feeling than heretofore. Ross 
Turner sent, besides the marine illus- 
trated herewith, a picture of a bridge 
painted in fresh, pure color. Mina Fonda 
Ochtman's winter landscape was ren- 
dered with delightful subtlety and re- 
serve, as was also Everett Warner's night 
scene in New York. Mr. Snell, the Presi- 
dent of the Club, was represented by a 
small painting of a Venetian sailing boat 
on the Lagoon, which possessed that quiet 
dignity which invariably betokens a real 
work of art. Mrs. Snell was represented 
by a group of seven clever studies made 
abroad of town and rural scenes. 

There was some excellent still life and 
flowers by Anna Fisher, Mrs. E. M. Scott 
and others. Jessie Arms showed several 



landscape and figure themes treated with 
remarkable individuality, in a manner 
somewhat Japanesque. A few of the ex- 
hibits were purposed originally as illus- 
trations and some without this deliberate 
intent intrenched upon the illustrative 
field, but far less than is customary. 
Primarily these paintings were pictorial 
and even the smallest had its significance 
and interest. Indeed much could be writ- 
ten in praise of the little landscapes, 
mostly studies of the sky, contributed by 
Fred Wagner, of the little foreign pic- 
tures sent by Sallie B. Tannehill; and 
of the delightfully pictorial little garden 
scenes which stood to the credit of Mrs. 
de Haas. 

It is good to know that about one hun- 
dred of these water colors are to consti- 
tute a traveling exhibition sent out by the 
American Federation of Arts on a six 
months' circuit to cities in the Middle 
West which the American Water Color 
Society's Rotary has not been able to 
reach because of the wide demand. 
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A SEA VENTURE 



ROSS TURNER 



